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TO OUR READERS. 


In our next week’s Journal will ap- 
pear the first of a Series of Papers 


Waylett, and little Johnny Cooper, as 
he was then called, but whonow bears 
the cognomen of prudent John Cooper, 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

on the Miss Cooke first made her profes- 

eedatiait i es sional debut at the theatre in her native 
Written exclusively for this Work by | City on the 22nd day of May, in the 
Puitirere Dumas, Editeur Drama- | Year 1810, as Miss Hardcastle, m 
tique of two of the leading Parisian Goldsmith s comedy of ‘She Stoops 
journals, to Conquer,” and met with the most 








decided success; but the company 


MEMOIRS being too full to admit her, she accept- 
OF ESTABLISHED FAVORITES. ed an offer from the Cheltenham 
fo. 31. Theatre, where she_ performed Lady 


peigcchea wed “pbs Teazle, Lady Townley, and some 
MRS. W. WEST. other well Rhonk arta fB legitimate 
Tuts accomplished lady (formerly | comedy, with decided approbation; 
Miss Cooke) was born of highly re- | and, subsequently, her successful at- 
spectable parents in the city of Bath, | tempts in the leading tragedy charac- 
somewhere about the year 1793. Her | ters have stamped her at once an es- 
father, in the earlier part of his life | pecial favorite. Through the influ- 
was also a professor of the histrionic | ence of Mr. Charles Kemble she soon 
art, and, allured by the brilliant suc- | afterwards made her metropolitan 
cess of his relative, tbe celebrated | curtsey as Desdemona, at Covent Gar- 
George Frederick Cooke, encouraged | den, on the 28th of September, 1812. 
an inordinate love of his former profes- | For some time after she performed 
sion to the hour of his death. Miss | the second-rate characters of comedy, 
Cooke, no doubt actuated by the same | and the heroines of melodrama, and 
inpulse,at a very early age imbibed a | was universally admired for her, sim- 
strong ‘taste for the drama, and her | ple and unaffected style of acting, 
first essays in that bewitching art were At the termination of -her engage+ 
rivately made in conjunction with | ment, she “ starred” it at Bath and 
fet pretty cousin, the charming Mrs. | Edinburgh. At the latter place sho 
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opened in Juliet, which she played 
for ten successive nights. In this city 
she tied the connubial knot with Mr. 
W. West, a low comedian, which con- 
nection has since proved anything but 
satisfactory to either party. 

On the 17th of September, 1818, 
she commenced a second London en- 
gagement, by accepting the offer of 
Mr. Stephen Kemble to lead the tra- 
gedy at Drury-lane, and again chose 
Desdemona for her debut. On the 
24th of the same month she appeared 
as Belvidera, and established her 
reputation as a first-rate tragic 
actress—for some time dividing the 
town with her formidable rival, Miss 
O’Neil—and remained at Old Drury 
a considerable time, pursuing the 
* even tenor of her way,” till at last 
her * silent sorrow,” which had 
nearly * consumed her heart,” greatly 
impaired her professional powers, 
and she quitted the national for the 
rginors, and in her assumptions of the 
mouthing melodramatic heroines she 
nearly effaced our recollection of her 
Juliet, Hermione, Imogen, &c., in 
which she displayed exeellence which 
very few are found to possess. 

Her performance of Catherine de 
Medicis, in Ainsworth’s “Crichton” 
should be noticed as one of her melo- 
dramatic efforts. 

She is atpresent playing at the 
Marylebone, under the auspices of 
Mr. Douglass, the enterprising caterer 
for the amusement of the Padding- 
tonians. 

{n person she is of about the mid- 
dle stature, and elegantly formed ; 
her features are expressive, though 
her whole face exhibits a remarkably 
triste and melancholy nature. She 
possesses every requisite for her pro- 
fession—a melodious voice, and her 
action is graceful—her attractions, 
altogether unaided by art, produce a 
most powerful and irresistible effect 
upon the audience. In private she 
bears an amiable character, and her 
unblemished conduct has secured the 
friendship of her contemporaries. 





Mr. Macfarren is to be the Musical Di- 
rector at Covent Garden Theatre. 





THEATRES. 
JuuLien’s. — Each succeeding 


visit to Monsieur Jullien’s Concerts 
Monstres confirms the opinion that 
we have so often expressed of his ex- 
traordinary fitness for the part he 
has assumed, of providing a fund of 
cheerful and rational amusement for 
the people. A better master of the 
revels, a more spirited and enterpris- 
ing caterer, can scarcely be found. 
Leaving no opportunity of adding to 
the stock of amusement already libe- 
rally proffered to escape his vigilant 
and keen eye, he secures every avail- 
able talent, undermining the mono- 
poly of Philharmonic and Ancient 
Concerts, and giving entertainments 
of so rare an excellence, that the 
thronged and excited audiences who 
have visited the theatre since the 
opening night are no longer matters 
of surprise and astonishment. One 
saddening regret alone damps our 
nightly enjoyments, which is, the ex- 
treme shortness of the period that M. 
Jullien can “rule the spirit and di- 
rect the storm.” Two more short 
weeks, and these delightful and fasci- 
nating soirees musicales will be at an 
end, We are convinced that M. Jul- 
lien’s short month will be more pro- 
ductive of success to him and his 
band than the season contemplated by 
the future lessee, who can do no bet- 
ter than offer M. Jullien a permanent 
engagement, and not burn his fingers 
by handling the drama, whose 
choicest children are scattered over 
the wide world’s stage, on their pil- 
grimage to Paris, to court favour in 
the French metropolis; others, en- 
lightening the Islingtonians with 
glimpses from Shakespeare’s divine 
pages. We have been influenced in 
the remarks expressed at the outset 
of this article, by the circumstance 
of M. Jullien having introduced Ca- 
millo Sivori, the celebrated violinist, 
upon whom has fallen the mantle of 
Paganini, to a shilling audience on 
Monday last, an invitation which was, 
of course, heartily responded to. The 
programme on that evening was of 
superior excellence; the first part 
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consisting entirely of classical compo- 
sitions. Cherubini’s overture to Ana- 
creon takes the lead. This was given 
with a dash of energy and fire per- 
fectly astounding. Weber's massive 
and descriptive overture to “ Eury- 
anthe” terminated this portion of the 
concert, in which were also intro- 
duced solos, selected from Mozart's 
beauties, and Sivori’s eccentric dis- 
plays on the fourth string, adding 
thereto the sportive eflects of the 
“ Carnival de Venice.” Portions of 
Rochalbert’s symphony were also 
played, and obtained deserved ap- 
plause. The 2nd Act of the concert 
was devoted to the muse of dancing, 
who has hitherto crowned M. Jullien 
with a ray of glory, and introduced the 
Welsh quadrilles, already so popular 
for the manner in which they are ar- 
ranged, and thenovelty of the orches- 
tral displays. Then came the omni- 
potent Polka—the dance which has 
fired every woman’s heart, and made 
the fortune of many a poor dancing- 
master. Koenig played also the Post 
Horn Galop, flourishing merry with 
conceit and quiet humour a mail-coach- 
man’s horn, which awakened in every 
breast echoes of sounds, now, alas, 
drowned by the shrill whistle of the 
Railroad engine. We would recom- 
mend the clever conductor to give on 
the same evening the Railroad Galop, 
by Guugl; it is very descriptive and 
amusing, and offers an excellent con- 
trast to the Mail Coach Galopade. 
Princess’s.—-A new opera, by 
Balfe, a new debutante introduced to 
public notoriety by Mr. Maddox,new 
scenery painted by Mr. W. Beverley, 
and houses filled by delighted au- 
diences, have been the features of in- 
terest during the week at this bijou of 
a theatre. It gives us, who have 
always been great admirers of Mr. 
Balfe’s compositions, unfeigned plea- 
sure to journalise the success of this 
merry and sportive opera. The en- 
tries in the manager’s cash-book will 
be numerous and heavy; and there 
can be no doubt that the balance-sheet 
will prove, at the end of the year, 
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rested. The great characteristic of 
this opera is its mirth,—its never-fail- 
ing humour,—its wit, if we may so 
call it. The fun of the story appears 
to have inspired the composer with 
laughable ideas, which he has put into 
notes of infinite glee, creating laugh- 
ter by the pleasant and merry spirit 
with which the compositions have been 
treated. The music has all the verve 
and dashing sparkle of champagne ; 
it is light, sparkling, enlivening, and 
frothy—but here, the latter, pro- 
nounced perhaps, by some musical 
critics, a fault—is its excellence, when 
the frivolous and droll story which 
has been vocalised and instrumented 
is taken into consideration. There 
are, it is true, reminiscences of former 
works,—gleams of old Irish airs ap- 
pear in some of the melodies admir- 
ably sung by Allen; but the concert- 
ed pieces are above all praise, uniting 
character, originality, life, and bustle. 
An excellent musical and dramatic 
writer appears so strongly to have ex- 
pressed our own views upon the sub- 
ject, that we have thought it advisable 
to dovetail his thoughts upon our own, 
and to carry out the moral of Mr. 
Balfe’s opera, that ‘ unity is strength.’ 
The notion of a man picking up a 
title the most romantic in the world, 
and affixing it to the very antithesis of 
romance is excessively funny. The 
story of the Quartre fils Aymon, 
now acted at this theatre is on this 
account laughable in the extreme.— 
The four sons belong to the legendary 
history of Charlemagne; and in the 
drama a middle-age costume and tone 
are assumed; but the four gentlemen 
who figure in the dramatis persone 
have not the remotest likeness to the 
stalwart originals. Four sons of a 
nobleman, left with an empty chest 
and an old castle, with nothing in it 
but the bare walls, making a residence 
therein unbearable, and setting out to 
make their fortunes with a martial 
high-sounding pride, speaking aloud 
of poverty and dignity—these} are the 
modern heroes. An old baron, with 
a marriageable daughter and three 


highly satisfactory to the parties inte- | nieces, endowed by ample possessions, 
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and of a disposition marked by strong 

unwillingness to part with his cash— 
is the party to be victimised. Wedo 
not give the story itself, but it will be 

seen that there isgreat humour in these 
elements. Four heroesin a romantic 
epoch, who have got nothing, plotting 
against an ancient baron who will give 
nothing; and the whole thing carried 
on with a sort of roaring splendour 
and chivalric pomp. ‘The composer 
seems thoroughly to have appreciated 
the subject, but he has infused a spirit 
of tun into his music which is most 
racy. The gaiety with which he has 
set to work he maintains to the last. 
The gem of his opera is a buffo duet 
between the old Baron and a domestic 
of the brothers, which may be remem- 
bered with the celebrated duet in 
Matrimonio segretto. Taking the 
whole opera, we have never seen any 
work with so little ostentation, so com- 
pletely felicitous, so decidedly and de- 
servedly successful. It plays for near- 
ly three hours, but the audience do not 
feel an iota of weariness. A young 
lady, Miss Helen Condell, who made 
her debut as the heroine, promises 
to be an acquisition to the theatre, 
though we must wait a tittle longer be- 
fore we decide to what rank she will 
belong. Her execution is exceed- 
ingly neat; she takes her intervals 
with precision, and her manner gene- 
rally gives an impression of intelli- 
gence. The hero is played by Mr. 
Allen, and the music completely 
within the compass of that skilful 
vocalist. Mr. Walton, as the old 
baron, makes quite a character of the 
part, and comes out with a dry hu- 
mour which seems to have astonished 
those accustomed to see in him no- 
thing but a useful actor. Mr. Leffler, 
too, who plays the domestic, though 
he is not first-rate, is much better 
than he has been of late in point of 
voice, and he acts comically enough. 
The duet referred to, sung by him 
and Mr. Walton, do credit to both. 

The lessee has added a new scene 
painter to the attractions of this the- 
atre ; and the second act of the opera 
has been selected for the artist, Mr. 





W. Beverley, to place upon the stage 
a most exquisite specimen of picto- 
rial art. ‘The scene represents a gar- 
den. It is painted with a richness of 
colouring, and delicacy of touch and 
finish rarely witnessed in scenic dis- 
plays. A great quantity of the 
scenery in the “ Enchanted Bell” is 
also painted by this artist, and we 
congratulate the management in hav- 
ing secured so clever a painter. The 
** Rent Day,” with a very strong cast, 
has been revived with eclat. We are 
glad to see our old friend Compton 
on the boards of a metropolitan the- 
atre. He is too genuine a comedian 
by half to waste his sweetness in the 
desert air. 

Sapier’s Wertis.— The “ Lady 
of Lyons” has been the chief attrac- 
tion here this week. Indeed so great 
has been the anxiety of the public to 
witness the performance of this splen- 
did and admirable play, that the 
doors of the theatre have been forced 
open by the crowd long before the 
appointed time. Mr. Phelps, who is 
the hero of the play, in the character 
of Claude Melnotte, is greeted with 
immense applause every evening. It 
is a masterly performance through- 
out, and we may add, the most even 
in its representation of any character 
he has yet performed. We are sorry 
to differ with him in the dressing of 
that part where he is supposed to re- 
present the Prince of Como. We 
cannot divest ourselves of thinking 
we see the Lord Mayor’s footman be- 
fore us, rather than that exalted 
character. Tle dress is so very like, 
that nothing but the language he 
utters, and the dignity of his manners, 
could persuade us to the contrary. 
We do not dispute the dress may be 
correct, and that Mr. P. may be 
borne out in wearing this costume ; 
but to us it is both vulgar and unbe- 
coming. Mrs. Warner looks more 
juvenile than we could have given her 
credit for ; her dress is chaste, neat, 
and appropriate ; and she plays the 
character with chasteness and great 
delicacy of feeling. The little part 
of Gasper, played by a person whose 
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name we do not recollect, was very 
efficiently represented, and though a 
trifle in itself, was beautifully con- 


ceived. The other characters have. 


ample justice done to them by Mrs. 
Marston and Messrs. Bennett, Young, 
Webster, Marston, &c. Some very 
good farces follow the above play, in 
which Mr. Foreman and Miss Le- 
batt play the principal characters, to 
the evident delight of a most respect- 
able audience. 

Avetrut. —The old favourite dra- 
ma of the “ Wreck Ashore,” with 
some of its characters sustained as 
originally produced, has been revived 
with success. A Mr. Munyard, a 
low comedian from the provinces, has 
made his first appearance, and plays 
the part originally chosen by Buck- 
stone. The new hand will doubtless 
improve when he becomes better 
acquainted with his audience. Mrs. 
Yates plays the interesting heroine 
with her usual pathos and truth. Not 
less excellent is Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s 
impersonation of Bella. Hudson shows 
his versatility of talent by playing 
the character of Miles Bertram with 
admirable stage tact, although we do 
not consider it a character suited to 
him and his amiability of manner 
and pleasing voice. Mr. Worrall’s 
assumption—we cannot call it by ano- 
ther name—of a leading character in 
the drama,.that of Walter Bernard, 
deserves pity for the position into 
which he is so wantonly thrust by the 
management. O. Smith’s Grampus 
has lost none of his by-gone excel- 
lencies. The ‘“ Mysterious Stran- 
ger’ still proves a welcome guest; 
and the ‘‘ Celeste’ management ap- 
pears to thrive under the bright star 
that rules over the destinies of the 
theatre. 

Srranp.— Business is going on 
capitally here. The pathetic drama 
of “ Nell Gwynne,” with Mrs. Walter 
Lacy’s excellent impersonation of the 
heroine, in many instances drawing 
tears from the audience; The bur- 
lesque of “The Knight and the 
Sprite,” full of jokes and rollicking 
fun, convulsing the sides of the visit- 
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ors with laughter; and the amusing 
successful burletta of “ Catarina, or 
the Crown Diamonds,” finishing an 
entertainment not excelled for variety 
at any house in the metropolis. 

Lyceum.—A new drama is wanted 
here to fill the house; the “ Castle of 
the Passions” will never be more 
than a mediocre favourite; and the 
litte pieces played to fill up the even- 
ing want something in the style of 
** Aladdin,” or “ Open Sesame,” to 
assist them in drawing the public in 
large numbers to the box of the 
money taker. 

Otymric.—The “ Belle’s Strata- 
gem” was performed here on Mon- 
day night in a highly creditable man- 
ner. We can now give full scope to 
our pen to award full praise to Miss 
Davenport, who played Letitia Hardy 
in a clever manner; and although 
this young lady pleased us much in 
her representation of Juliet, we give 
the preference to her representation 
of comedy. There was a playful 
buoyancy about her acting that 
showed she had a perfect understand- 
ing of what the author intended. 
She was enthusiastically applauded 
throughout her performance, which 
encouraged her, and she evidently 
felt the force of the meed of praise 
awarded toher. Mr. R. Roxby was 
the Doricourt, and but for his voice 
would have been everything that 
could be wished for; in every other 
respect his acting was gentlemanly 
and spirited. ‘The drama of * Love’s 
Frailties ” has been well put upon the 
stage, the part of Lubin by Mr. 
Rayner, we believe originally played 
by him. For these rustic characters 
this actor has no rival—he is the last 
of the Emery school. He played 
with his usual force and feeling. It 
was a very natural piece of acting, 
and brought to our mind by-gone 
days. The house has been well at- 
tended. 





Some difference of opinion has existed, 
whether a burlesque or a pantemine should 
be got up for the Christmas piece at the Ly. 
ceum ? the managers have come to the deter- 
mination to produce anew burlesque. 
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An ASTRONOMER in SEARCH 
or a “STAR.” 

In Auber’s opera of the “ Syren,” 
lately produced at the Princess’s, and 
now performing at Drury-lane, the 
groundwork of the story relates to an 
anecdote of the celebrated Barbaya, 
director of the Grand Opera at Na- 
ples, who, in search of voices to 
charm and delight—first, the Italians, 
and afterwards, the rest of Europe— 
experienced many curious adventures, 
one of which the dramatic author has 
seized with avidity, and fashioned it 
into a plot for a comic opera, adding 
thereto a dash of romance and impro- 
bability, impairing and destroying the 
natural idea of a theatrical manager 
in search of a * Star.” 

This Barbaya was an exceedingly 
clever man, to whom Europe is in- 
debted for most of the talent that has 
shed such brilliant lustre over the 
destinies of musical establishments in 
every continental city of repute. 

Pasta, Grisi, the late Malibran, 
Persiani, Rubini, Lablache, Doni- 
zetti, and Duprez, owe their musical 
education to him; and acknow- 
ledge him to have been the architect 
of the colossal fortunes that they now 
enjoy. He was a faithful friend but 
an absolute master; a clear and safe 
guide, but an incorruptible judge. 
His opinion upon the voice was abso- 
lute law. 

As some persons are gifted with an 
acute palate to taste and pronounce 
upon the merits of wine, so Barbaya 
possessed a correct and infallible ear 
for judging the capabilities of the 
voice, and the number of notes, mu- 
sical as well as monetary, they would 
eventually produce. Gifted with a 
warm and glowing heart, he never- 
theless betrayed great business of 
manner, added to most vielent pas- 
sions ; indulging occasionally in fear- 
ful and indescribable oaths and im- 
precations, when ungovernable rage 
had overcome his better nature. 
However, at the least success dis- 
played by any of his pupils, he be- 
came excited to a pitch of perfect 
enthusiasm, loaded the artiste with 





a profusion of caresses’ and gifts, 
cheered him on to future successes, 
excited his ambitious hopes, and, if 
overcome by the fatigues and exer- 
tions of a successful debut; he then 
tended and watched over him with 
the tender anxiety of a parent, and 
eventually assisted him up the ladder 
of fame, supporting him through all 
the dangers of attaining the giddy 
height. 

Barbaya started in life as waiter at 
a café in Milan, from whence he di- 
rected his steps to Naples, where he 
eventually become the arbitrary ruler 
of the theatres of San Carlo, La 
Scala at Milan, and those of Vienna, 
Dresden, and Berlin. In his youth 
a miser, he became princely in the 
profusion of his liberality in his old 
age. Generous gifts, and prodigality 
worthy of a king, are acts that have 
been remembered and often men- 
tioned by those who have often 
shared his favours and partaken of 
his generosity. He had a palace for 
artists, whom he treated with respect 
and kindly familiarity; a villa to 
receive his friends; a purse for the 
poor, and a constant fund of amuse- 
ment for the people. 


In a word, he was the Amphitryon 
of Naples. Unable to write a letter, 
or compose a word of music, he 
traced out with infinite clearness the 
plot of an opera, assisting by his 
imaginative powers the brain of the 
author in the concoction of a story, 
and aiding and encouraging by his in- 
finite taste and melodious ear the 
genius of the composer Rossini, who 
has to thank the Impresario for many 
delightful turns in the melodies which 
sparkle in his operas. Endowed by 
nature with a shrill and discordant 
voice, he nevertheless formed, by his 
advice and knowledge, the finest 
singers of Italy, and produced those 
marvels of voices which have com- 
manded even the attention of royalty, 
and secured unlimited wealth to} their 
possessors. 

His company was entirely under 
his control, and were, bound to him 
by every tie, His wealth was so 
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enormous that he could always secure 
their services; and his power so 
great, that he could crush with a 
giant’s strength any of his pupils who 
dared to break asunder the bond of 
good faith which reigned between 
them. It sometimes happened that a 
singer, confident of his own powers, 
abandoned his master, endeavouring 
to sting the bosom that had so warmly 
cherished the poor outcast: Barbaya, 
like an eagle, soared beyond the 
feeble flight of the singer, gazed at 
him from his impenetrable height, 
then, darting down upon him with 
such a grasp of his talons that the 
serpent writhed with pain, and was 
obliged to sing exceedingly small and 
cry “ peccavi |” 

Barbaya shared with no one the 
anxiety and labour of his executive 
life. He was constantly in search 
for fresh voices, which, when once 
discovered, he nurtured and culti- 
vated like choice plants. Under the 
sunny influence of an Italian sky the 
plants soon flourished, and acquired 
as much renown, and were purchased 
at as high a rate as the famed Dutch 
tulips. He used to drive alone, 
many miles distant from Naples, vi- 
siting many of the villages and farms 
scattered about, listening attentively 
to any voice that might attain cele- 
brity ; and when he met with a fine 
handsome fellow, with an expansive 
chest and animated countenance, he 
addressed him in a familiar tone, tap- 
ping him on the shoulder,— 

“ Well, my friend! this is warm 
work, and the spade seems rather 
heavy ?”—“ Why, your excellency, 
I was resting a-bit.” 

**Ah, to be sure! the Neapo- 
litan peasant is always reposing,” 
replied Barbaya.” — “ The sun is 
scorching and the ground is hard,” 
returned the husbandnian, 

* Sing, then,” said Barbaya; 
‘* chaunt me an Ave, or troll a Ta- 
rantella; music enlivens labour and 
cheers the heart; let me hear you 
sing ?”—“I sing, your excellency! 
I have never sung in my life.” 

‘So much the better; the voice 





will be all the fresher-’—*‘t You are 
joking,” 

“No, indeed I am not; I’m all 
attention.” —* And what shall I get 
by singing to you?” demanded the 
peasant, with a faint hope of improv- 
ing his condition. 

“A situation in my establishment, 
perhaps; a life of leisure, if your 
voice suits me; you will no longer 
work, but follow me.” 

“In what capacity, excellenza, as 
your valet ?””—** Better than that.” 

* As Cook ?”—* Better than that.” 

* As coachman ?”—** No, no, no!” 
testily replied Barbaya. 

“In what capacity, then?” mur- 
mured the peasant.—‘* What matters 
it; if I improve your fortune, -if I 
mend your ragged clothes, and give 
you bright golden pieces like this ?” 
putting a coin into his hand. “ Come, 
sing !” 

* What, very loud?” — “ The 
louder the better ; open your mouth 
and sing from the chest.” 

If the poor fellow’s voice was a 
barytone or a bass, the Jmpresario 
quickly turned upon his heels, leaving 
behind him some consolatory maxim 
upon the dangers of idleness and the 
charms of rural life; but if, in his 
day’s journey, he was fortunate 
enough to discover a pure tenor 
voice—fresh, searching, and thrilling 
—-then Barbaya exclaimed, “ Non 
perdidi diem!” and carried off the 
astonished peasant in triumph, to add 
him to the several ‘ Stars” which the 
Impresario had created and made 
bright constellations in the musical 
hemisphere. 

[To be continued. | 

Tue Parts Horer, Haymarxet. 
—The greatest treat we can enjoy at 
this season of the year. after the fa- 
tigues of the day’s avoeation, is a 
comfortable fire-side, a dainty dish, 
a glass of wine, and the news of the 
day. This certainly may be obtained 
at many taverns in this vast metro- 
polis; but the above hotel has many 
advantages over others: it is by far 
the most comfortable, reasonable, anil 
best qualified to give satisfaction to 
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the epicure and the man of taste, of 
any in this part of London we have 
had the good fortune to visit. The 
coffee room is fitted up in a most 
costly, tasteful, and splendid style. 
We happened to visit this temple of 
taste quite promiscuously, and having 
been so well entertained at so rea- 
sonable a rate. we feel it to be our 
duty to the public and to the proprie- 
tor, who is a stranger to us, to give 
it publicity. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Drury-Ltane.—Mr. Balfe’s promised 
opera was produced on Wednesday with 
the most triumphant success, The opera 
contains so many excellencies, that at a 
first hearing it is impossible to specify its 
very great beauties. A ballad, most deli- 
ciously sung by Harrison, in the second act, 
is quite a gem of vocal composition, and 
was given by Harrison with a pathos and a 
depth of feeling which we could hardly 
expected from him. To Borrani especially 
every credit, both from the composer and 
the management, is due. He has a most 
arduous part to sustain ; the fine quality of 
his voice, in addition to the character and 
meaning of his singing, was of infinite suc- 
cess to the opera. Mr. Burdini appeared 
also, and gave universal satisfaction, Miss 
Rainforth looked tired and fatigued from 
over exertion ; but a determination not to 
injure the success of the opera carried her 
through well to the last, although we fear 
that the music is of too massive a character 
for her delicate voice. Of the mise en scene 
it is beyond all praise. The final scene 
is truly superb, and superior to any of the 
brightest and most gorgeous spectacles that 
have ever been placed upon the stage, and 
we never heard applause so well merited as 
that which rewarded the lessee for the spirit 
and liberality displayed. 


THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 

It is not true that W. Smith of the Surrey 
Theatre, is a Teetotaller. He says,—He has 
many friends to please. 

It is not true that S. Vale, of the Surrey, 
gives his friends a dinner once a week, Sam- 
uel says—He accepts all invites, but never 
gives any. 

It is not true that Barnett is the greatest 
living author, he measuring only 4 feet 6. 

It is not true that Barrythe Clown, is 
hissed during his performance, the only cir- 
cumstance of the kind that ever happened, 
was when he drove the Geese on the River 
Thames. 
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It is not true that Widdicomb, at Batty’s 
makes a new Pun iu the Circle every night ; 
it being well known he never was guilty of 
the fact in his life. 

It is not true that J. Herbert, the Comedi- 
an, is bad company; he frequently giving im- 
itations of every eccentric persun he has con- 
versed with in the course of the day although 
sometimes it would puzzle a conjuror to 
know who he means. 


CHIT > CHAT. 


Mr. Betty has had a very liberal offer 
from the Manager of the Princess’s, which 
we understand he is very likcly to accept of. 

Nelson Lee is preparing the | Pantomine 
at Covent Garden. ; 

Freeman, the American Giant, is perfom- 
ing at the Albert Saloon, in a piece written 
for him. 

The Infant Sappho is delighting the 
good folks of Monmouth. The town hall is 
crowded every evening. 

General Tom Thumb is at Glasgow, and 
is pocketing the siller. 








To Correspontents. 


—<—— 
W. Wovutp.—Van Hamburgh had the Ly- 
ceum 1843, 

Wuo Wins.—We do not know, Garrick 
died in 1779, and was 68 years of age. 
An ApMIRER oF OtpD Kean.—He came 
out at Drury Lane in Shylock, 1814. 

J. E.—It was our intention to have given 
his communication this week. The 

pressure of matter prevents us, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
& 





Cc. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMart, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour !”—Polytechnie Jourual. 

‘© We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Sci "— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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